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the corporation. Upon his recommendation in
1900 the General Electric' s research laboratory,
"House of Magic," was created and it was he
who made Charles P. Steinmetz [gw.], the math-
ematical genius, a member of the company's
engineering staff in 1893.

His home after 1894 was in Schenectady. He
was a trustee of Union College and was honored
by several universities. On Jan. 30, 1901, he
was made a chevalier of the Legion of Honor,
and he was decorated with the Third Order of
the Rising Sun by the Emperor of Japan in
1917. He was a member of various engineering
societies and vras president of the American
Institute of Electrical Engineers in 1917-18,
from which organization he received in 1931
the Edison medal "for his contributions to the
development of electrical systems and apparatus
and his encouragement of scientific research in
industry." He was twice married : first, on May
28, 1884, to Helen K. Doen of New Britain,
Conn. ; and second, Aug. 28, 1897, to Alice M.
Doen of New York.
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to Edwin Wilbur Rice, Jr., by Willis R. Whitney/'
General Electric Rev.,, Jan. 1936; Owen D. Young,
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World, June 21, 1913, Oct. 2, 1920, Dec. 19, 1931 ;
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gineers, Aug. 1926; Railway Age, Dec. 7, 1935 ; N. Y.
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RICKETTS, HOWARD TAYLOR (Feb.

9, i87i-May 3, 1910), pathologist, was born in
Findlay, Ohio, the second child and second son
in a family of seven. His father, Andrew Dun-
can Ricketts, was descended through a line of
English ancestors from William Ricketts, who
settled in the Jerseys of North America in the
latter part of the seventeenth century. His
mother, Nancy Jane Taylor, was descended from
Thomas Taylor, who was born about 1767 and
emigrated to America in his youth. The Ricketts
family lived in Ohio and Illinois until 1892,
when they moved to Lincoln, Neb. Howard
received the bachelor of arts degree from the
University of Nebraska in 1894, having trans-
ferred from Northwestern University. He was
graduated from the Northwestern University
Medical School in 1897 and served his intern-
ship in the Cook County Hospital in Chicago.
His unusual ability when an intern was recog-
nized and he was appointed a fellow in cutaneous
pathology in Rush Medical College and served
two years. In this period he accomplished his
research on blastomycetic dermatitis which was
of such outstanding character that it became
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evident that here was a researcher of unusual
promise.

On Apr. 18, 1900, he was married to Myra
Tubbs, of Kirkwood, 111., and shortly after
finishing his term as fellow in cutaneous pathol-
ogy, he went abroad for a year of study in
foreign laboratories, chiefly in Vienna and in
the Pasteur Institute in Paris. Here he worked
in immunology, and before his return he re-
ceived an appointment in the department of
pathology of the University of Chicago. While
in Berlin his son, Henry, was born. Later a
daughter, Elizabeth, was born. In 1910 he was
appointed professor of pathology in the Univer-
sity of Pennsylvania, but he died before assum-
ing the post.

Going to the University of Chicago in 1902,
he began a program of intensive work in the
then new field of immunology and published a
series of articles in the Journal of the American
Medical Association which later were collected
in a volume and published (1906) as Injection,
Immunity, and Scnini Therapy. In 1906 he
turned his attention to Rocky Mountain spotted
fever and in the brief space of four years
achieved mastership of this disease, in a way
that indicated his exceptional abilities. His
earlier researches on blastomycosis and im-
munological problems are all marked by thor-
oughness and directness, by clear and forceful
reasoning; it is in the brilliant work on spotted
fever that he revealed himself as an investigator
of the first rank.

Finding that ordinary cultures did not reveal
the cause of the disease he went at once to
animal inoculation and found that the disease
is communicable to lower animals and that a
certain tick can transmit the disease from sick
to healthy animals and to man. He found that
the tick is itself a victim of infection, for the
virus proliferates in the tick and may be trans-
mitted through the eggs, in which it is found
abundantly, as well as in the larval and nym-
phal stages of development. These observations
opened a new field and he devoted himself un-
tiringly to the many problems that arose in the
laboratory and in the field. Some of the experi-
ments devised to lay bare the secrets of the dif-
ferent orders of living things concerned in
spotted fever are masterful in their ingenuity
and comprehensiveness, notably those bearing
on the hereditary transmission of spotted-fever
virus in ticks, on the occurrence of infected ticks
in nature, and on the part played by small wild
animals as a source for the virus. He discovered
in the blood of patients, in the ticks and their
eggs, a small organism which he rightly assumed
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